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already thoroughly used to an old-established system under
which most of die seats were held as the property of the wealthy
Protestant landlords.
But meanwhile the Irish nationalist effort to obtain French
aid against the coming destruction of independent Irish govern-
ment was leading to the use of force. The English Government
organized a spy system, the first great organ of the kind since
Cecil's, and one which from that day onward has increased until
it is now a recognized part of modern government. Through
this Pitt obtained his first victims, whose fate would, it was
hoped, serve to crush the new movement by terror.
A body known as the United Irishmen, combining the Pro-
testant democrats of Belfast and the democratic Catholic move-
ment, led by Wolfe Tone, a Protestant member, was actively
preparing to call in foreign aid in 1794. In 1795 came a further
step towards the approaching crisis. The Irish Catholic bishops
had already pointed out that the French Revolution had stopped
the chances of educating their clergy abroad, and desired the
right to train them in Ireland; the result was the foundation by
the English Government of Maynooth; and meanwhile every-
thing was being done by the same Government to exasperate
religious feeling as much as possible, with the object of having
active Protestant support when or if rebellion should come.
One more effort was made for Catholic Emancipation through
the Irish Parliament, but Pitt's bribery made that impossible;
it got but one-quarter of the votes.
In 1797 the Irish revolutionary movement had separated itself
from the attempt to work through Parliament, and the proposal
for the support of the Irish by the French under Hoche had
appeared. Pitt let loose upon the unarmed Catholic peasantry
militia and yeomanry recruited from the most fanatical of the
Protestants, and every form of cruelty and outrage turned the
island into a hell. It is from that moment that the permanent
estrangement of the Irish from England may be dated.
The French expedition set out in December 1796, but it never
landed, being dispersed by storms; and in 1798 came the ex-
plosion, in the shape of a partial, sporadic, and ill-organized
rebellion. The Irish were almost without firearms, untrained, and
at the mercy of the trained cavalry. Even had the movement
been universal it was doomed. But it was not universal, and its
leaders were apprehended before any serious danger had arisen.
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